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SHELLS FOR AMERICAN BIG BERTHAS. 
1,400-pound projectiles before being fired by the Army’s 14-inch 
railway rifles during target practice on the California coast. The 

soldier gives a graphic idea of their size. 
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A BIG GUN 
SALUTES THE 
PACIFIC. 

A fourteen-inch 
railway gun of 
the United 
States Army 
Coast Defense 
belching smoke 
as it sends a 
shell weighing 
three-quarters of 
a ton out over 
the ocean from 
Don, California, 
70 miles south of 
Los Angeles, in 
target practice 
by the Third 
Artillery 
Regiment. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Los 
Angeles Bureau.) 
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KEENLY INTERESTED IN THE SHELL’S FLIGHT. 
Colonel Homer R. Oldfield, commander of Harbor Defenses at 
Los Angeles and Camp Commander in charge of firing the 14- 
inch guns, shown with Major A. M. Lawrence, safety officer, 

observing the fire line during target practice. 


. An illustrated weekly published by The New York Times Company, 
Subscription rates $4.00 a year in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central and South American countries. 
Entered as second-class matter March 8, 1918, at the Postoffice at New York, N. Y., under the act of 
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The $20,000,000,000 Congress 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HE most expensive Congressional session in peace-time his- 
3 tory has been brought to a close. Early Sunday morning 

the gavel fell with a rap in the Senate and House of 
Representatives that must have been like music to the ears 
of the bedraggled members. The wheels of the legislative mill 
had ceased to revolve—but not before expenditures of more 
than $10,000,000,000 of public funds yet to be raised had been 
appropriated by the second session of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress. 
Aggregate appropriations almost as large were voted by the 
first session of the outgoing Congress. And the $10,000,000,000 
for the later session was exclusive of imposing requisitions of a 
“routine” nature for the regular departments. The outgoing 
Congress will go down in history as the $20,000,000,000 legis- 
lature. 

When the second session convened it faced only the tasks of 
extending the neutrality resolution to impose an arms embargo 
on shipments to nations at war and of raising $1,425,000,000 
needed for relief. But all that was changed when the Supreme 
Court knocked out the AAA with its ability to raise $500,000,000 
a year from processing taxes. The fat was in the fire and the 
administration demanded a new tax bill. 

Even in the dying days of the session, legislative projects 
that had been given no more than a “Chinaman’s chance” of 
passage were rushed through the final stages or jus! barély 
missed enactment. The former included the so-called Chain 
Store Bill to prevent price discrimination as between large and 
small buyers of merchandise and the Ship Subsidy Bill author- 
izing advances of up to 50 per cent of the cost of construction 
of vessels and loans of 25 per cent for the same purpose. 

Several outstanding pieces of legislation marked the prog- 
ress of the session. These included: 

The $800,000,000 Tax Bill, which added to the tax policies 
of the government a coercive levy on undistributed corporate 
profits but failed fully to meet President Roosevelt’s demand 
for a completely new system based on this theory of taxation. 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act de- 
signed to take the place of the invalidated AAA production 
control programs and reward farmers for cooperation in soil- 
conserving activities to the extent of $496,000,000 a year. 

The Commodity Exchange Control Act also was rushed 
through in the last days of the session to curb excess specula- 
tion in small grains and protect farmers from price fluctuations 
at a time when crops are moving to market. The Federal arm 
of control over security markets also was extended to include 
over-the-counter deals and certain varieties of unlisted trading. 

With world political and economic conditions in a very upset 
state, Congress also voted record appropriations for the army 
and navy—a total of more than $1,000,000,000. This will provide 
for an authorized increase of about 8,000 men in the enlisted 
personnel of the navy and marines and of about 5,000 in the 
standing army. 

Two new battleships were authorized, as were six sub- 
marines and twelve destroyers. The air forces of both military 
branches were likewise strengthened with more than 100 new 
planes for the naval arm and nearly 600 for the army. 


WILL REOPEN IN 1937. 
Edward F. Brown of the Capitol police swings shut the bronze doors to the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. 


A BELATED EXIT FROM THE HALLS 
OF CONGRESS. 
Representatives who had once hoped to be home, busy 
with political fence-mending, weeks ago, finally quit 
the Capitol. 
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Republican Campaign Strategy: 


THE “BIG THREE” IN THE PLAN- 
NING OF REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN 
STRATEGY. 

Governor Alf M. Landon of Kansas, the 
Presidential nominee, discussing the po- 
litical situation in highly cheerful fash- 
ion with Colonel Frank Knox, his run- 
ning mate, and John M. Hamilton, the 
new Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, at the gathering of 


party leaders in Topeka. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


TOPEKA PLAYS HOST TO THE CHIEFTAINS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
Governor Landon and his running mate on the steps of the Kansas State Capitol for the formal wel- 


come to Colonel Knox after he had headed a parade from the railroad station. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Chiefs 


OPEKA last week became the 
Republican capital of the Unit- 
ed States. 
y chieftains gathered there to 
5h campaign strategy with Gov- 
Alf M. Landon, their Presi- 
candidate, and their talk was 
‘of an early and aggressive attack 
follow next month’s notification. 
was agreed that Colonel Frank 
ox, the Vice Presidential nominee, 
to do the heavy barnstorming, 
ih Governor Landon’s formal 
hes to be much more limited in 
aber. Tentative plans call for a 
mdon visit to his birthplace in 
pr County, Pa., and to Chau- 
qua, N. Y., where he spent much 
as a young man. One of his 
portant speeches is to be made at 
gfield, Ill, home of Abraham 
oln, and he is to make a tour to 
Pacific Coast and then center 
attention on the East in the 
ing stages of the campaign. 


in Topeka 


This week the nominee goes to a 
cottage on a 1,200-acre ranch near 
Estes Park, Col., with his family for 
a brief rest. 

The Topeka gatherings empha- 
sized the shift of Republican control 
to the Mississippi Valley. John M. 
Hamilton, elected chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, in- 
dicated that he would spend the bulk 
of his time in Chicago headquarters, 
though headquarters also will be 
maintained in New York. A re- 
search staff will operate in Wash- 
ington, but Mr. Hamilton made it 
emphatic that the group of college 
professors was to be anything but 
a “brain trust.” 

The young element in the party 
and the “Old Guard” leaders share 
almost equally the fifteen places in 
the new executive committee chosen 
in Topeka, though Mr. Hamilton 
termed it one of the youngest in 
party history. 


PLET SUPPORT FOR THE REPUB- 
LICAN TICKET. 
h, Jean and Jackie Adams of Garden City, 
m., call at the executive offices in Topeka 
wearing Landon-Knox banners. 


ft: THE NEW NATIONAL CHAIR- 
AN COMES EAST TO BEGIN THE 
FIGHT. 
mm M. Hamilton arriving at Newark air- 
t to confer with New York leaders on 
campaign plans. 


eit: THE GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 
ARES A “TELEGRAM” OF CON- 
GRATULATIONS. 
. Landon cutting a novel cake which was 
to him by a baking company. Mrs. 
Landon is seen taking a bite. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A WELCOME FOR THE LANDON CAMPAIGN MANAGER. 
John M. Hamilton, who directed the successful pre-convention fight, is 
received enthusiastically in his home town of Topeka on his return from 


the Cleveland convention. With him is Mrs. Hamilton. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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“THE UNION OF 
MAN AND MACHINE 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION.” 
Capital and labor evi- 
dently blend more easily 
in photography than in 
real life. This symbolic 
photomural in the New 
York Museum of Science 
and Industry is an eight- 
picture composite exe- 
cuted by the Merit 
Studios. 
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The Drive 
To Unionize 
The Steel 
Industry 


is so well organized from the viewpoint 

of operation nor so poorly organized 
from the viewpoint of labor as the steel in- 
dustry. Three times since the Homestead 
strike of 1892, union organizers have tried 
to storm the steel citadel and failed. Last 
week plans were being laid for a fourth 
drive. 

On Wednesday in Pittsburgh the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee met to 
formulate its plan of attack. Its ranks 
were composed of spokesmen from unions 
affiliated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. The United Mine Workers, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, the Federation of 
Flat Glass Workers and five other unions 
had pledged $500,000 toward a “stream- 
lined campaign” to organize the steel in- 
dustry. 

The campaign will seek to organize on 
an industrial basis, which would place all 
workers of one plant—skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled—in one union. Thus John L. 
Lewis, militant advocate of vertical unions, 
may have another powerful union to back 
up his stand against William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
who upholds unionization by craft rather 
than by industry. 

Factors which may complicate the ef- 
forts of the C. I. O. are the company unions 
now existing and the fact that steel em- 
ployes have received wage increases in 1933 
of 15 per cent and in 1934 of 10 per cent, 
designed to bring wages back to 1930 levels. 

Extensive use of the radio, research and 
publicity will mark the campaign, which 
will seek sympathy from civic, religious and 
educational groups. Philip Murray, vice 
president of the United Mine Workers, will 
direct the two hundred union organizers 
now in the nation’s major steel centers. 

Meanwhile, to offset the Lewis unioniza- 
tion drive and the restlessness in company 
unions, the steel companies were reported 
to be contemplating a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease affecting their 500,000 employes. 


Dis so we no major industry in America 


LEADERS IN THE STEEL DRIVE. 
Men prominent in the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee meeting in Pittsburgh. Left to right are: David 
McDonald, secretary-treasurer of the committee; P. T. Fagan, District President of the United Mine Workers; 
Philip Murray, Vice President of the United Mine Workers; Leo Kryzcki, Vice President of the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers; Julius Hochman, Vice President of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A FIRST PRIZE DISPLAY. 
Arrangement of sweet peas exhibited y 


Miss Nellie Kuh of New Rochelle, N 


FIRST PRIZE IN ITS CLASS IN A NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW. 
June is a busy month for flower lovers. Amateurs, commercial growers and garden clubs enter 
fruits and vegetables, pot plants, vases and huge displays of flowers in the various shows. Last 
week the Nassau County Horticultural Society’s Armnual Sweet Pea and Rose Show opened at the 
Horticultural Society of New York where the above prize-winning centerpiece of iris exhibited 
by Mrs. Frederick W. Lewis of Little Neck, L. I., attracted much attention. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


SIMPLICITY. J. P. MORGAN’S PRIZE WINNING DISPLAY OF SWEET PEAS. 
An arrangement of “any white flowers” in Mr. Morgan was victorious last week in two flower shows. At Horticultural Hall, in Rockefeller 
a tall container, exhibited by Mrs. Wil- Center, he won four first prizes and two seconds. In the Nassau County Horticultural 
liam G. Wheeler of Brooklyn. 


Society 
Show he won first prize for the above arrangement of cut blooms occupying a space of thirty square feet. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Third Party and Bolt Threat to the Fore 








THE VICE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE UNION PARTY. 
Thomas Charles O’Brien, Boston lawyer, once elected District Attorney as a 
Republican but now an enrolled Democrat, who will be Mr. Lemke’s running 


mate. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Boston Bureau.) 





A THIRD PARTY CAN- 
DIDATE WHO IS A 
POSSIBLE MENACE TO 
PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT’S RE-ELECTION. 
Representative William 
Lemke, Republican, of 
North Dakota, receiving 
congratulations by tele- 
phone after announcing 
that he would run for 
President on the Union 
party ticket. 
(Times Wide World Photos, 
Washington Bureau.) 



















A BROADSIDE FROM THE DEMOCRATIC RIGHT IS DISCHARGED AT 
THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 

A group of delegates in national committee headquarters reading the open tele- 

gram addressed to the delegates by Alfred E. Smith and his associates calling for 


the repudiation of President Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 


THE HEAD OF THE NATIONAL UNION FOR SOCIAL JUS- 
TICE ANNOUNCES HIS SUPPORT OF A THIRD PARTY. 
The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin of Royal Oak, Mich., delivering the 
broadcast from New York in which he assailed both President 
Roosevelt and Governor Landon and endorsed the candidacy of 


Representative William Lemke. 
(Times Wide World Photo.) 


ALLIES IN THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR A THIRD PARTY 
COALITION. 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend and the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith in con- 


ference before tendering their support to the Lemke ticket. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE FIELD MARSHAL OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
FORCES IN THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, party national chair- 
man, meeting representatives of the press at national com- 
mittee headquarters. The convention program was ar- 
ranged to provide for the nomination of President Roose- 
velt Friday night and for a great meeting Saturday night 
at Franklin Field for the acceptance speeches of President 


Roosevelt and Vice President Garner. 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 


renominate President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 

Vice President John N. Garner in a national con- 
vention which had promised to be almost embarrassingly 
harmonious, two events occurred to shatter their ex- 
pressed expectation of easy victory in November. 

The first was the announcement that Representative 
William Lemke of North Dakota would be a radical can- 
didate for President on a new Union party ticket with the 
backing of Father Charles E. Coughlin, who in 1932 was 
an ardent Rooseveit man. The third-party threat became 
still more ominous when Dr. Francis E. Townsend, who 
claims 15,000,000 votes for his old-age pension movement, 
and the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, inheritor of the late 
Senator Huey P. Long’s Share-the-Wealth group, made 
it known after a New York conference that they would 
support the Lemke ticket if it meets their platform de- 
mands. The first reaction of political observers was that 
the new party would be more damaging to the Democratic 
than to the Republican cause and that in some States it 
might draw enough votes from the President to affect the 
outcome. 

While the left was organizing for its assault on both 
major parties, the Democratic right wing fired a broad- 
side against the administration in the form of an open 
telegram addressed to the convention delegates by Alfred 
E. Smith, Bainbridge Colby, James A. Reed, Joseph B. 
Ely and Daniel F. Cohalan. It called for a repudiation of 
President Roosevelt and the New Deal, urged the nomina- 
tion of a “genuine Democrat” and was regarded as defi- 
nitely threatening a bolt instead of the milder protest of 
“taking a walk,”’ since it concluded: “If you fail, then 
patriotic voters of all parties will know unhesitatingly to 
what standard they must rally in order to preserve the 
America of the great leaders of the past.” 

Despite these developments the convention atmosphere 
was anything but gloomy. The delegates were overwhelm- 
ingly enthusiastic for Roosevelt and the New Deal and 
intent on displaying that enthusiasm in spectacular 
fashion. With the convention scheduled to hold over unti’ 
Saturday night for personal appearances of President 
Roosevelt and Vice President Garner to deliver their 
acceptance speeches, the program afforded plenty of time 
for the traditional demonstrations. 


A S Democratic leaders gathered in Philadelphia to 


Democrats Convene 





in Philadelphia 





NO UNCERTAINTY 
AS TO THE NOMI- 
NEES AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 
Mrs. Emma Guffey 
Miller (left), National 
Committeewoman of 
Pennsylvania and sis- 
ter of Senator Joseph 
Guffey, and Mrs. W. 
Forbes Morgan of 
Washington, D .C., wife 
of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Sec- 
retary, holding up a 
poster of the conven- 
tion’s choices at party 
headquarters in the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 





“CALIFORNIA, HERE WE ARE.” 
William Jennings Bryan Jr., son of the man who three times was the Democratic nomi 
nee, shown as he led his party of California delegates into Philadelphia. 
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Around the Cape: Britain’s Alternate Route 
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A POTENTIAL GIBRALTAR AT THE TIP OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


An aerial view of Cape Town in its impressive mountain setting. 


In the 


revision of British naval strategy, Cape Town and nearby Simonstown would 


be important bases of the alternate route to the East. 
(South African Railways and Harbors.) 


placent, but not since Mussolini de- 

fied the British Lion over Ethiopia. 
That affair brought a realization that 
Britain’s path to the Orient is not what 
it used to be. A strong Italian air 
force, Italian mines and Italian sub- 
marines warn Britannia that she no 
longer rules the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean undisputed. 

Already Britain is considering a re- 
vision of her naval plans to include, 
besides the Mediterranean route to the 
East, an alternate fortified route via 
the Cape of Good Hope. This, of course, 
does not mean that Britain would aban- 
don the Mediterranean highway. Her 
idea is to have another route should need 


FR ‘piscent have been notoriously com- 





arise. She could withdraw her main 
naval forces from the perilous central 
Mediterranean area and still control 
wide areas from the base at Gibraltar 
and from the Suez Canal “back door.” 
Early summoning of an imperial con- 
ference to deal with the entire question 
of empire defense is forecast. 

A busy and powerful base at Cape 
Town would please the Union of South 
Africa. In order that it please British- 
ers in general, however, facts are be- 
ing marshalled to show that even be- 
fore the Ethiopian affair considerable 
freight was diverted to the longer Cape 
route at very little extra cost, for the 
increase in fuel was balanced by the 
elimination of canal tolls. 
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ALTERNATIVE TO SUEZ. 
The percentage of increase in distance to various 
Eastern British ports via the Cape of Good Hope 
over the Suez route is shown on the map. Whereas 
Melbourne is only 10 per cent further, Bombay 
is 77 per cent further. 


A THREAT TO BRITISH CONTROL 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Here is one of the major reasons why 
Britain is studying a new route to her 
Eastern dominions. This Italian submarine, 
shown just before launching, is considered 
extremely efficient in certain vital areas of 


the Mediterranean. 
(Associated Press.) 
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Palestine Riots: Fighting in Jerusalem 
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THE STREETS OF THE 
HOLY CITY ECHO THE DIN 
OF FIGHTING. 

A detachment of British military 
policemen wielding clubs to scat- 
ter a mob of Arab rioters in 
Jerusalem as serious disorders in 
Palestine continued. Though last 
week’s clashes were on a smaiier 
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scale than in preceding weeks, AN ARAB 
several Jewish chauffeurs anda WOUNDED. 
laborers were attacked near Jeru- nN Note the slip- 
salem and the situation remained pers and 
ominous. In London it was an- weapons 
dropped by 


the rioters in 


nounced that the death toll in‘the 
Palestine riots totaled 84— 42 
Mohammedans, 38 Jews and 4 their flight 


Christians. The seriously injured from the 
numbered nearly 200. clubs of the 
(All Photos, Times Wide police. 


World Photos.) 


THE POLICE HOLD POSSESSION OF THE SCENE OF BATTLE. A PRECAUTION AGAINST FUTURE RIOTS. 
A scene in Jerusalem after the routing of Arab rioters, who left clubs and British military policemen searching an Arab for weapons. The 
missiles littering the pavement. Some of the police are seen caring for a fez is a favorite hiding place for a revolver. 


wounded comrade. 


a. 
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TRAILER ACCOMMODATIONS ARE COMPACT BUT SNUG AND 
COMPLETE. 
The life is comparable to that in a small seaside cottage or aboard a little 


yacht. 


hot and cold running water, as well as cooking and heating facilities. 


This one boasts electric lights, an electric fan, a radio, refrigeration, 


The 


couch opens out into a bed. No space is wasted and out-of-the-ways corners 
provide storage compartments. 


them when they go on extended 

motor tours has become the ac- 
cepted mode of travel for hundreds of 
thousands of Americans. “Ten years 
ago a comparatively few vacationists 
would attach trailers—usually de- 
signed and built at home—to their 
cars and thus be equipped to live for 
days or weeks wherever they chose. 
Today nearly 1,000,000 persons, ac- 
cording to the American Automobile 
Association, are enjoying the com- 
forts of home along the highways in 
house trailers. 

One estimate puts the number of 
these “homes on wheels” at 250,000— 
which is not hard to believe from the 
number encountered on a motor trip 
of any length. In the South and 
Southwest and in California these 
roaming bungalows are _ especially 
popular, but in New England and 
other parts of the country, too, their 
number is rapidly increasing. The 
making of trailers has grown into a 
sizable industry, with about 400 man- 
ufacturers developing new models 
that every year become better 
equipped and less costly. 

All sorts of people are joining the 
trailer army. Teachers, with two or 
three months vacations, use them 
while seeing a good deal of the coun- 
try; the itinerant show people prefer 
them to constant packing and un- 
packing; families with small incomes 
have found in this form of travel the 
least expensive way for father, 
mother and the children to vacation 
in the country, and many retired 
business and professional men are 
said to have made trailers their per- 
manent homes 

There is no doubt that high taxes 
on homes have driven many to the 


| “them their homes along with 


road on trailers. According to Pro- 
fessor Charles T. Andrews of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of 
Boston University, the use of trailers 
as homes is a contributing factor in 
the real estate problem. People with 
a small capital give up their high- 
taxed and mortgaged houses and in- 
vest in a movable home which, in ad- 
dition to being less expensive, can be 
taken north in the Summer and south 
in the Winter. 

Trailers are of many types of con- 
struction, some with streamlined and 
highly polished exterior, others like 
square boxes with little pretense at 
beauty of appearance. The great ma- 
jority are equipped as _ portable 
houses in which it is possible to live 
while the vehicle is in motion. Of 
late a different type has been de- 
veloped, composed of two or more 
collapsible rooms which are not used 
on the road but are taken to camp 
or seashore and there set up as a 
more or less permanent home. The 
cost of a fairly good trailer ranges 
from $800 to $1,200, with more elab- 
orate ones costing higher. But. with 
mass production entering into the in- 
dustry the prospects are that their 
cost will gradually go down. 

Hundreds of municipalities through- 
out the country are setting up trailer 
parks, in which those who drive their 
own homes may camp, obtain food 
and recreation, and prepare for their 
next trek. In addition to these, there 
are numerous privately owned tour- 
ist camps which, while primarly pro- 
viding lodging for motorists, also 
furnish facilities for trailer owners. 

One thing is certain—thousands of 
Americans prefer to live in traveling 
homes, and more thousands every 
year are following their example. 


Homes on Wheels: 250,00ff, 


Ps ' 


THEY ENJOY THE COMFORTS OF HOME WITH THEIR AU 
MOBILE TRAILER. 


With thousands of families spending the entire year along the highways # 
tens of thousands of others adopting this mode of life for their vacati 
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“THE TIN CAN TOURISTS OF THE WORLD” IN CONVENTKH 
ASSEMBLED. 
A general view of the trailer camp at Sarasota, Fla., at the time of the ™ 
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KITCHE 
AND DIN NG 
ROOM ITH- 

IN ARM’S 

REACH. 
Gasoline, kero- 
sene or com- 
pressed gas may 
furnish the fuel 
for a trailer 
cook stove. The 
table folds out 
of the way when 

not in use. 





ason, special facilities for their convenience are developing rapidly. Many 
iler camps are arranged so that a trailer can be hooked up with the camp’s 
lectric, water and sewage systems within a few minutes of its arrival. 


LIFE IN A TRAILER HOME IS COMPARATIVELY 
INEXPENSIVE. 
Two persons, it is said, can live in such a home for about 
$12 a week or $50 a month, with the costs running higher 
if much time is spent on the move. In the course of a few 
vacations with a trailer it is possible to visit many sections 
of the United States. 


Winter gathering of one of the big associations of motor tourists. : NEIGHBORS FOR A DAY, A WEEK OR A MONTH. | : 
(® Burnell.) ability to move at will and with ease appeals to many who ordinarily 
would not consider living in such compact quarters. 
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CLEVELAND’S “HALL OF PROGRESS.” 
This new building on the Lake Erie waterfront will house public utility and government 


exhibits. 
and gas. 


ITH a 100-day celebration to mark her 

100 years of progress, the city of 

Cleveland, Ohio, on Saturday of this 

week launches the Great Lakes Exposition, 

which is expected by the promoters to attract 

4,000,000 visitors to the Lake Erie port before 
it closes Oct. 4. 

The $40,000,000 municipal mall will be util- 
ized as part of the exposition, as will the Pub- 
lic Auditorium, recently used for the Repub- 
lican convention, and the Municipal Stadium, 
seating 80,000. 

Fifteen miles of streets winding through the 
135 acres of lake front devoted to the exposi- 
tion will join hundreds of new buildings con- 


Here will be demonstrated the latest uses, and methods of use, of electricity 
The exposition will use as much electricity as a city of 45,000 people. 


structed for this event. Industrial exhibits 
will include blast furnaces; entertainment will 
include daily pageants, athletic programs and 
water carnivals; there will be bazaars, thea- 
tres and midway attractions. A submarine 
will be among the vessels moored at the water- 
front and open for inspection by the crowds 
of visitors. 

In an underground exposition hall “The Ro- 
mance of Iron and Steel’ will be dramatized 
by exhibits of every phase of steel making. 
“Parade of the Years,” a gigantic daily pageant, 
will run locomotives and canal boats across its 
stage to show phases of the development of 
the Great Lakes States. 








HUGE EAGLES FOR A GROWING CITY. 
Sixteen giant sculptured eagles with upraised 
wings line the parapets of a bridge connecting 
parts of the exposition grounds at Cleveland. Each 
eagle bears a portrait and a plaque dedicated to 
one of the sixteen Presidents of the United States 
who were born in or were elected from one of the 

eight Great Lakes States. 


THE AUTOMOTIVE BUILDING. 
Various phases of the automobile industry will be 
made clear to the thousands of visitors at the 
Cleveland exposition during the next three months, 
the exhibits centering in this ultra-modernistic 
structure. Arrangements have been made for park- 
ing 50,000 cars of visitors near the exposition area. 
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MOUNTAINEERS SINGING THEIR OWN FOLK BALLADS. 
The “Traipsin’ Woman” Cabin near Ashland, Ky., where moun- 
tain people of nearby counties gathered for the annual American 
Folksong Festival. Jilson Setters (seated in center), the “Singin’ 
Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow,” sang a ballad dedicated to the 
late King George and another to President Roosevelt. “Brother” 


Dawson, who “lines” the hymns, is standing behind him. 
(Photos by Jean Thomas.) 


NCE again the Kentucky mountain 
= families in the vicinity of Ashland 

have gathered at the picturesque 
“Traipsin’ Woman” cabin on the Mayo 
Trail in Boyd County to play their home- 
made instruments and sing their simple 
ballads, some of which date back to Eliza- 
bethan times. The sixth annual American 
Folksong Festival this month drew sev- 
eral thousand persons, not only Kentuck- 
ians but also “furriners’” interested in 
mountain pageantry and song. This year, 
for the first time, the WPA Federal Music 
Project cooperated, but Jean Thomas of 
Ashland, who founded the festival, re- 
mained supervisor. 

Across the rustic stage, scene after 
scene traced America’s ballad history 
from early Colonial times. In one feature, 
a “Singin’ Gatherin’,” the ‘“brethern”’ 
sang a hymn in true mountain style. Then 
Jilson Setters, ‘‘the Singin’ Fiddler of Lost 
Hope Hollow,” gave Elizabethan jig tunes 
and his favorite ballad about Joseph and 
Mary. There were plaintive songs of ad- 
monition, frolic and “lonesome” tunes, sea 
chanties, religious songs, sung to the harp, 
flute, fiddle and dulcimer. 

Primitive folk dances had a share in 
the annual pageant, many of them handed 
down from one generation to another by 
these mountain folk whose blood strain 
is pure Scotch-Irish and English stock. 
Costumes reminiscent of the seventeenth 
century were brought out for the occasion. 

Chad Caldwell, aged 3, who performed 
on a cornstalk fiddle, and Babe, his 4-year- 
old brother, who played a gourd banjo, 
were the stars of the festival. 


MUSIC IN THE 
HILL COUNTRY. 
They’re singing 


“David, David, Yes! 


Yes!” at the Folk- 
song Festival. 
Vincent Caldweli 
(center) also “made” 
the music and “set 
to tune” another 
song, “The Twelve 
Commandments.” 
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AN OLD-TIME 
SINGING 
SCHOOL. 

Mountain folk, 

gathered for the 

Folksong Festival, 

have a singin’ 
lesson under 

Ulysses Grant Hall, 

who points to the 

old-fashioned 
shaped notes on the 
wall. 
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RING UPSET: SCHMELNC 
VICTORY OVER JOE LU 


AFTER THE 
FIRST 
KNOCKDOWN. 
With his left eye 
already swollen 
from Joe’s fist, 
Max Schmeling 
pauses in the 
fourth round 
after sending 
Louis to the can- 
vas for a count of 
two. 


JOE LOUIS DOWN AND OUT. 
Max Schmeling of Germany leaping into the air in 
triumph after knocking out the dusky Joe Louis in the 
twelfth round of a scheduled fifteen-round bout at 
Yankee Stadium, New York City, as a crowd of 45,000 
watched in amazement. Detroit’s “Brown Bomber” 


was favored to win at odds of 8 to l. 
(All Photos by Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE BROWN BOMBER’S 
COLLAPSE. 
Joe Louis hanging on the ropes in 
the twelfth round. He slid back- 
ward from this position after a 
few seconds, and lay prone while 
Timekeeper Johnny McAvoy’s 
hand went up and down ten 
times, ending the bout and 
Louis’s string of twenty-seven 
consecutive victories. 


A LEFT JAB TO 
SCHMELING’S JAW. 
Wooden-faced Joe Louis, neither 
smiling nor excited, planting his 
left glove on the German’s face. 
He was unable, however, to work 
out a defense against Schmeling’s 
shattering right. 
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THE NEW FIRST CONTENDER FOR THE TITLE. 
The arm of Max Schmeling being raised in the traditional gesture of ring victory, 
after those arms had floored the Brown Bomber. At the left is Referee Arthur 
Donovan and at the right is Joe Jacobs, manager of Schmeling. His victory won 
for Schmeling the right to meet Champion James J. Braddock for the world’s heavy- 
weight title. 


In Circle—HIS INVINCIBILITY 
A SHATTERED MYTH. 
Joe Louis, with a dazed look on his 
face, dropping against the lower 
ropes in the twelfth round. After 
he was carried to his corner it was 
several minutes before he was able 
to stagger out of the ring. 


THE FORMER 
WORLD’S HEAVY- 
WEIGHT CHAMPION 
RISING AGAIN. 
Max Schmeling in his 
dressing room after 
knocking out Joe Louis. 
If he defeats Jim Brad- 
dock and regains the 
title he will be the first 
heavyweight to come 
back so decisively. 


—EIGHT, NINE, TEN, 
AND OUT! 
Referee Arthur Donovan 
spreading his arms over 
Joe Louis, recumbent on 
the canvas in the twelfth 
round. 
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A STORY OF OLD NAPLES. 
Turning novelist, Vincent Sheean has 
produced in “Sanfelice” a _ colorful 
account of the dramatic events cen- 
tering about Naples in 1799, with 
much historical data involved. Lord 
Nelson and his victory at the Battle 
of the Nile, the capture of Naples 
by the French and Nelson’s venge- 
ance on the Jacobins there are wov- 

en into a plot around a girl. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A FISH. 
“Salar the Salmon” is the title of 
Henry Williamson’s story of the life 
of an Atlantic salmon and its fellows 
—how they go from the rivers where 
they were spawned to the sea, wander 
there, and return thousands of miles 
to the same rivers to spawn and com- 

plete the life cycle. 
(© E. O. Hoppe.) 


OLD ENGLAND IN VERSE. 
“A Letter to Pontus and Other 
Verses” is the title of the latest col- 
lection of poems by John Masefield. 
The Poet Laureate of England, recent- 
ly in this country, avoids court themes 
and extols the simple virtues of Eng- 
land, English life and the English 
scene. The title-piece takes its name 
from a letter from the Roman poet 

Ovid, in exile, to his Emperor. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A BROAD DISCUSSION OF CITY- 
PLANNING PROBLEMS. 
“City Planning-Housing,” Volume 1 of 
a historical and sociological study of 
how cities should and should not be 
developed, by Dr. Werner Hegemann, 
is published at a time when America 
is talking much about the housing 
situation. 
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AND THEIR MAKERS 








A STORY WITH THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1848 AS 
A BACKGROUND. 
Sylvia Townsend Warner, 
shown here, presents in her 
newest novel, “Summer Will 
Show,” the drama of a wo- 
man’s conversion to a new 
order of life in an upset 
world. 

(@ Marcus Adams.) 


A DISCUSSION OF THE 
STRATEGY OF PEACE. 
Professor James T. Shotwell, 
guiding spirit of the ‘“Amer- 
ican Plan’ which was aired 
in Geneva in 1924, featuring 
regional agreements, a per- 
manent disarmament confer- 
ence and clarifications of ag- 
gression and neutrality, en- 
deavors to summarize in a 
book, “On the Rim of the 
Abyss,”’ the condition of the 
world today as he sees it. 
(New York Times Studios.) 





The Week's Best Sellers 


(A symposium from New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Washington and Atlanta.) 


FICTION 


“The Doctor,” by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart (Farrar & Rinehart). 


“Sparkenbroke,” by Charles Mor- 
gan (Macmillan). 


“The Last Puritan,” by George 
Santayana (Scribner). 


“Clansmen,” by Ethel Boileau 


(Dutton). 


“The Weather in the Streets,” by 


Rosamond Lehmann (Reynal & 
Hitchcock). 


NON-FICTION 


“‘Wake Up and Live,” by Dorothea 


Brande (Simon & Schuster). 


“The Way of a Transgressor,” by 


Negley Farson (Harcourt, 


Brace). 


“Inside Europe,” by John Gunther 


(Harper). 


“Around the World in Eleven 


Years,” by Patience, Richard 
and John Abbe (Stokes). 


“North to the Orient,” by Anne 


Morrow Lindbergh (Harcourt, 
Brace). 
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A PICTURESQUE WATERFALL IN WHITE OAK 
CANYON, 
near the famous Skyline Drive in Shenandoah National Park. 


The SHENANDOAH 
NATIONAL PARK 
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A PANORAMA IN THE SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK, TO BE DEDICATED 
BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT NEXT WEEK. 
This view out over Page Valley was taken from a spot near the top of one of the 
ranges of the Blue Ridge Mountains in Virginia. The new park, which covers 18,429 
acres, was formally accepted by the President last December, and he will be the 
principal speaker on July 3 at dedication exercises at Big Meadows, on the famous 
Skyline Drive. From the 4,000-foot crest of this drive the motorist, with one of the 
widest views in Eastern America before him, inspects the Shenandoah Valley and the 
frowning line of the Alleghanies to the westward, the Virginia Piedmont almost to tide- 
water on the east, and has under his eye a large part of the eastern theatre of Civil 
War operations. 
(Dementi.) 
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A BATHING POOL FED BY A MOUNTAIN STREAM, 
in White Oak Canyon, a region of beauty made accessible by the Skyline Drive. 
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New Marvels of Science and Inventio 






AN ARMFUL OF LIGHT BULB. 
Miss Jean Bishop holding the world’s largest electric light 
bulb, displayed at the California Pacific International Expo- 
sition at San Diego. It cost $600, weighs nearly seventy 
pounds, has a capacity of 50,000 watts and is designed to 
floodlight airports. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


AN AIR-PROPELLED 
SPEEDBOAT. 
Some jobless young men if 
land built this craft, com 
aeronautic and marine feat 
has a ten-horsepower Citroen 
and is capable of a speed of nil 
miles an hour. 
(Times Wide World Photos) 


A SAILPLANE THAT PAG 
INTO A TRAILER. 
H. J. Penrose of Yeovil, 
has constructed a motorless 
small enough to be trang 
easily about the country. The 
lage fits inside the trailer 
wings travel on top. 
(Times Wide World Photos? 
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Mammoth Locomotive 





WORLD’S LARGEST STREAMLINED STEAM LOCO- 
MOTIVE. 
Canadian National Railways has just completed this 
which is more than ninety-four feet long with tender 
has seventy-seven-inch driving wheels. The smokestack, 
bell and piping are inside the streamlined hood. 


A LAMP THAT KILLS FOOD BAC- 
TERIA. 


Dr. Robert F. James of the Westing- 


© “G90 house Lamp Company, who has devel- 


oped a new germidical lamp to kill 
mold spores and bacteria in the air 
which contaminate foodstuffs and cause 
annual losses of many millions of dol- 
lars in food spoilage. It is a “cold” light, 


f only a few degrees above room temper- 


ature, and uses radiations in the ultra- 
violet wave lengths produced by pass- 
ing high-frequency current through a 
special gas sealed in glass tubes. These, 
as shown, can be bent in various 
shapes. 








PART OF A “LIGHTNING ROD” CONSISTING OF 
1,000 MILES OF WIRE SUPPORTED BY 
STEEL TOWERS. 

This tower is one of six 150 feet in height surrounding 
each of the two big switching stations on the Mohave 
desert in connection with the 275,000-volt- transmission 
line to carry Boulder Dam power to Los Angeles. The 
wires on top of the towers will intercept lightning bolts 
before they can strike the copper transmission cables 
and thus will reduce the possibility of service interrup- 
tions. Strings of porcelain insulators twice the height 
of a man serve as shock absorbers. The 266-mile line, 
with its 2,695 steel towers, now is practically complete 
after three years of work by a force of 1,200 men 
World Photos, Los 


(Times Wide Angeles Bureau.) 
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News From Hollywood 





HOW TO GO FISHING IN HOLLYWOOD. 
Rosalind Marquis uses a fish net as the skirt to round out 
her beach ensemble, and so manages to get her full 

share of sunshine. 
(@ Vitagraph, Inc.) 


DEEP SEA GAME FISHING OFF CATALINA. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stan Laurel after a good day’s angling for 
tuna and barracuda 
rime Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


in Pictures 


























AN OPERATIC MATRIARCH. 
Mrs. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, who recently cele- 
brated her 75th birthday, 
surrounded by her family. 
The group includes five 
grandchildren, three 
sons, one daughter 
and two daugh- 
ters-in-law. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 


Los Angeles 
Bureau.) 


STILL A 

MYSTERY. 
Charlie Chaplin 
and Paulette God- 
dard, his leading 

lady, arriving home 
from their three months 
cruise in the Orient. They 
continued to parry all ques- 
tions as to whether or not they 
had been married during their 


absence. (Times Wide World 
Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 
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WEATHER 
and the 
FACE 










































BEAUTY 


By EMELINE MILLER 


UMMER heat and humidity have 
a way of keeping the pores of 
the face wide open, so that any 
dirt that would stay on the surface 
in colder and drier weather seeps ‘in, 
where it may form blackheads and 
blemishes. So it is doubly important 
to keep the face clean during the dog 
days. Though soap and water make a 
good cleanser for most faces, oc- 
casional use of cleansing cream is 
often advisable, for it is not as apt to 
remove the essential natural oils from 
the face. 

There is a new cleansing cream, 
put out by the Tone Laboratories, 
that is supposedly specially adaptable 
to warm-weather use. It contains a 
minimum of mineral oil, which 
cleanses, but is supposed not to be 
good for the face if left on any length 
of time. This cleansing cream is said 
to come off particularly easy with 
one or two wipings with a cleansing 
tissue. Its acid content is high. As 
the skin is acid, this is believed to be 
an advantage. 

Chinette is a net cap and chin strap 
combined, that may come in useful 
for those who like to keep their waves 
in place despite daily swims and out- 
door exercise. It also serves the pur- 
poses of the ordinary chin strap. It 
is light and cool, and should not in- 
terfere with one’s sleep. 


ANNA LEE, BRITISH FILM STAR, 
trusts the cleansing of her face to soap and water. 
She uses a heavy towel with a rough invigorating 
nap to dry her face after the soap has been thor- 
oughly rinsed off. 
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A CHIN STRAP THAT HOLDS THE 
HAIR IN PLACE AS WELL IS 
DOUBLY USEFUL. 

This one, with a satin panel below the 
chin and a cool net cap attachment, 
lets the air in. It is supposed to feel 
light and comfortable on the head and 
not to bother the sleeper on hot 
Summer nights. 


A CLEANSING CREAM’S FUNC- 
TION IS JUST TO CLEANSE, 
Marsha Hunt believes, and having 
done this, it should be removed thor- 
oughly. She does this with a soft, 
non-irritating cleansing tissue. Most 
cleansing creams contain mineral oil, 
which is considered not good for the 
skin if left on any length of time. 











— travelers deserve the 
finest of everything! That’s 


why Furness offers the most cele- 
brated ships in pleasure travel. 
Delightful accommodations, each 
with private bath. Pleasure- 
planned shipboard facilities. And 
in Bermuda, some of the world’s 
finest resort hotels! All these help 
explain why Furness cruises are so 
tremendously popular. Book now 


- . + to avoid disappointment! 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


*“Pleasure-planned” in the Bermu- 
da tradition, these splendid trans- 
atlantic-size ships offer a_ real 
Bermuda vacation . . en route. 
Famous dance decks, tiled swim- 
ming pools, luxurious lounges, 
verandah cafes, and every state- 


room with private shower or bath. 


5 DAYS... °57 up 
9 DAYS... ‘85 up 
14 DAYS . . . 120 up 


Or similar trips of varying dura- 
tion, including PRIVATE BATH 
aboard ship and accommodations 
at a leading Bermuda hotel. 
Round trip: $50 up, including 
Private Bath. 


CURRENT SAILINGS: 
July 2, 3, 8, 11, 16, 18, 22, 25, 29 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


er Furness Bermuda Line, 4 Whitehall St. 
(where Broadway begins). Phone BOwling 
Green 9-7800, or 634 Fifth Ave., Phone 
COlumbus 5-6460, New York 
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DRAPES AND EASY 

CHAIR MATCH IN THIS 
PLEASANT BEDROOM. 
The chintz has a flam- 
boyant hydrangea pat- 
tern on ae dark-brown 
ground. The candlewick 
bedspreads have a tulip 
design. The hook rug on 
the bare floor carries out 
the Colonial note set in 
the rest of the decora- 
tions. (By Francis Ma- 
comber of James Mc- 

Cutcheon. ) 
(Mattie Edwards Hewitt.) 





































EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY MAHOGANY 
stands out strongly 
against the white back- 
ground in the walls and 
satin window drapes. The 
large mirror that fits in 
the wall space over the 
sideboard gives an effect 
of spaciousness. However, 
the mirrors are used with 
a restraint that does not 
clash with the period of 
decoration. (From B. 
Altman.) 

(Robert E. Coates.) 





By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


HE graciousness of rooms furnished 
| sian in a ‘traditional period style 

has a timeless charm that still ap- 
peals to most homeowners, as opposed 
to the dramatic and sometimes theatri- 
cal effect of the parabolic curves and 
sharp angles of modern decoration. Two 
of the rooms on this page aim at the 
charm of definite periods. The dining 
room is strictly eighteenth century. The 
bedroom, with the twin beds, is slightly 


modified American Colonial. The con- 

stency in the decoration of each of 

these roo! their faithful following of 
q ] 


ves each of them a 
pleasing harmony and oneness. that 


specific periods, gi 


makes tnen restful and enjoyable 
The econd bedroom, designed for a 
0 yvirl $ also done with skill, and 
th a definite eye on its use. Though 
; nnot hi a: ste ] r y P ‘ vw einoleae 
ending tk cuttin alias me toy Ane ge A GREEN AND ANTIQUED WHITE BEDROOM FOR A YOUNG GIRL, 
careful choice of single pieces of furni designed by the staff decorators of John Wanamaker. The dressing table, coffee table and couch are 


antiqued white woodwork. The sofa, which is also the bed, is covered in green glazed chintz, set off 
with flowered chintz pillows. Walls, lamps and curtains are white. The carpet is gray. 


; 


e closely allied as to line and general 
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REFUELS WITH AN EYEDROPPER.* 
Miss Avis Taunt demonstrates the “utility motor- 
cycle” designed by Dick Hadley of Los Angeles. 
Hadley claims his novel vehicle will go more than 
twenty-one miles on a pint of gasoline. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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IN THE LAUREL OF THE POCONOS. 
Miss Phyllis Madeleine Barrett of Philadelphia in 
the midst of a thicket of the flowers at Stroudsburg, 
Pa., where she was crowned Queen of Laurel 

Blossom Time. 
(Karland F. Clark.) 
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“HOTEL - RESORT 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MUNTH IN EIGHI PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 
For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU. Inc..8 Beacon St.. Boston. Mass..U.S.A. & 
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The Paris of 
North America 


Gateway to the 








~ NEWFOUNDLAND __ 
YOU'LL FIND A MAGIC 
WONDERLAND IN 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Where-To-Go system influences the pe ople 
comprising the cream of all Travel praspects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. fv 
Always advertise as widely as you are alle. 




















_TEXAS 

paurentian P| ot gag 

elightfull h b il 
Seamer or woler. ” ENJOY brisk, 
Your Local aetnetion pte f for sparkling days 
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= Cee trated Solan, ér cine doa wn tee —_ — 
NEW 32 PAGE QUEBEC PROVINCIAL [bower gue the: Feces 
PICTORIAL bs TOURIST BUREAU 54 36] called “The 
: Québec - Prov. Québec - Canada |) ©‘ e 
BOOKLET ON y Great Island.” 
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| Where-To-Go Travel 1 flue: nee ts wor ld wide. OM CeeaS IS Ef 
; MAINE 
RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 
RANCELEY LANES, MAINE 
a lakeside estate. Elevation 1000 feet. No 


store for you with all outdoors at 
DURING THE hay fever. Fine golf course at door. 
Write for free booklet, “‘ Come to Newfound- 


your command—fishing in streams, 
= All sports. Dancing, movies. Ref- 
’ to Newfoundland Information oo 


camping in forests, canoeing, sail- 
ing, golfing, sightseeing. Modern 
camps and hotels offer attractive 

low rates. 

‘PLEASANT ISLAND LODGE ‘->: 

Dept. F., 620 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., or 
| Pleasant Island, Me. Rangeley region. Stream- Newfoundland Tourist Development Bosak 
ake fishing. Reached by new auto road through | Sr. Johns, Newfoundland, or any travel agency 
More than 150 photographs, many in birches from Oquossoc. W. U. Toothaker, Prop 
four colors. Send for this pre-view of DEER ISLE (lenobscot Bay) Maine | NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Texas, then see it all for yourself dur- THE FIKS INN & COTTAGES, Farm lands and 
; l FELSTED on the Shore 


i isi . Balsam Groves. Rates low 
ing the Celebrations. Visit the $25, Miles of Maine Coast and acres of wild woods. Rates No hay fever. Largest 
000,000 World’s Fair at Dallas; the jjorate. Golf. Shore sports and motor trips by sea AISAMS hotel estate in White 
















From 96.00 per day 
Fish ing. 


=. erences. 
SS SS with meals. Cottages. 





























Frontier Neng = at Fort Worth. See anid land. Write S. B. KNOWLTON, Sexser, Marss Mts a ‘6 
San Antonio, Galveston-on-the-Gulf, T..G i mei hole golf. From 
Houston, Amarillo, El Paso and other Where To-Go for Aug. closes June 29 a ee 
points. Come to Texas.. P- 
MAIL COUPON 
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DIXVILLE NOTCH, N.H. 
















CONNECTICUT 





For ngenial pe pl f quiet tastes Interlaken offers 


TEXAS 16-E th joyment of heal rane creation in a delight- 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas illy friendly at ere. Berkshire lake region 
INTERLAKEN. INN, LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Please send literature on Texas and 


Centennial Celebrations to: VERMONT 








Summer 

Aa SHANTY SHANE #ecs<"For 
ate. amiti 

Ad 88 Golf, Tennis, Water Sports, Good C “uisine. 

" i Booklet. Shanty Shane, Ely, Vermont. 
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TRAVEL ACCESSORIES | 


Mothersills/<9 


staerce ate 


Guarantees A Perfect 
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2 MONTHS’ TRIP $322 


Round-the-World Tours $509-3$645. One.Closs 
“General” ships. Portland to Yokohame $172, Kobe 
S77, Shanghai $19 8 Ho ong Ko ong $21 5 Sten la $215 

A ' otrr 2a? 
| STATES STEAMSHIP. LINES, Portland. Oregon 


“Listed if Tested” 


SEASICK 
PEM 0 ' 
Where-To-Go in 8 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every 
thing Fight high class magazines present 


NO. 3... $579.90 uP 


(Combination of Classes) 

















Take 75 days or two years, 
on <« inclusive ticket! 
Tour No. 3 includes Japan, 


For 29 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 


these departments, featuring a large variety of China. Singapore, Rangoon, ; oe ong i . bev 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every Ind __ Med . | eatared ta magazines Dave been especially 
F he wit ne tian »9 aah a0 de ‘ 
month in the year. They are the sign boards ndia, the sMmeuiterrancean, noteworthy $2.2 per cent of our space has 
of clients whose success has been won by the I ngland. This, and the other been taken by old friends over a 5-year period 
















excellence of their entertainment offerings and five most popular tours, de- Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
their high standing i ' < n, hence two slog Ww . ; 
: i. eo aw hence two slogans HERE-TO-GO 
Our departments undeniably exert the most scribed in special folder. IS LISTED IF TESTED and SMALL COPY 
helpful influence upon every member of the | sce your own agent ofr IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO It will “pall.” 
pe gore can toto eg nie Canadian Pacific: New York, | gyperts seeking “‘results"* will test and list 
an ans made accordingly 
oe a 344 Madison Ave.; Chi-| our system. Travelers desiring the best ask oar 
Remember—aemall copyis BIG in Where-To-Go cago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd acvice es ba — * . == 
—— San Francisco, 152 Geary 
St.; 38 other cities in the 





and Canada. 





United States 
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EGG, ANCHOVY AND TOMATO. 
Spread round pieces of bread 
slices with anchovy paste or 
chopped anchovies and cover 
with thick slice of tomato. Cut 
large end of hard-boiled egg off 
flat and stand on tomato. Cover 
entire egg with mayonnaise and 
sprinkle with finely chopped egg 
yolk and parsley. Top with 
anchovy filet rolled into curl. 
Serve on bed of shredded lettuce 
(use inside leaves) and garnish 
with lettuce leaves. 


(All Photos by McNutt, Courtesy 
New York Exchange Restaurant.) 


CRABMEAT BALLS WITH AURORE SAUCE. 


% teaspoon chopped chives 
2 cups potatoes 2 eggs, well beaten, 
1 teaspoon butter dash of salt and pepper 
Cook peeled potatoes in salt water. Drain, wash and add crabmeat, which has simmered with butter 
and chives. Add beaten egg and beat mixture while still hot until very fine. Season to taste. Fry large 
spoonfuls of mixture in deep fat. Garnish with parsley. 


AURORE SAUCE. 
1 teaspoon chopped white onion 3 peeled tomatoes 
“4 teaspoon chopped parsley % cup cream 


ea eT 1 tablespoon butter, 
easpoon chopped celery dash of salt, pepper, sugar. 


1 cup crabmeat 


Let onions simmer in a@ little butter but do not brown. Add celery and parsley and let simmer to- 
gether Add diced peeled tomatoes Cook slowly for fifteen minutes Add cream and cook five 
minutes. Season while cooking. Strain. Pour over crabmeat balls 


FOOd 


DISHES FOR JULY 


mer months. Now let’s get ready 

for the dog-days of July and Au- 
gust and the finicky appetites they bring 
with them. 

The three dishes pictured on this page, 
all favorites at the New York Exchange 
Restaurant, are inexpensive, simple to 
make, and guaranteed to tempt the most 
heat-jaded palates. Tomato aspic ring 
can be prepared in the cool of the morn- 
ing, set in the refrigerator, and complete- 
ly forgotten until a few minutes before 
it is served. Egg, tomato and anchovy 
salad requires no more cooking than the 
boiling of a few eggs. And you can make 
crabmeat balls in almost less than no time. 
The Aurore sauce is a savory addition, 
but the balls are a delicious dish in them- 
selves. 

Any one of this trio, preceded by a 
cream soup or jellied consomme (the 
canned varieties are most simple to pre- 
pare) will send your reputation as a hot- 
weather cook rising with the mercury. 


(5 mer mon to June, coolest of Sum- 






















TOMATO ASPIC RING WITH 
COLE SLAW. 

1 quart canned tomatoes 

2 medium onions 

bay leaf 

pinch of salt 

pinch of pepper 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

juice of % lemon 

% teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

4 tablespoons cherry gelatin 

1 tablespoon clear gelatin 

Let tomatoes, onions, bay leaf, salt and 

pepper simmer in pot one-half hour. Re- 
move and strain through cheesecloth to 
clear. Cool and add vinegar, lemon juice 
and Worcestershire sauce. Add cherry 
and clear gelatin. Pour into ring mold and 
chill in icebox until firm. The aspic will 
set in three hours in a low temperature 
refrigerator, but should be chilled over- 
night in an ordinary icebox. Keep on ice 
until ready to serve. Remove ring to 
large platter. Fill center with cole slaw 
and garnish with parsley. 
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By WINIFRED SPEAR 


HIS is a colorful year for beach fashions. Clean bright 
qT monotones and gay prints flourish against white and 
dark tones. 

Monotone beach pajamas made like slacks are enlivened 
with a contrasting bunch of cotton flowers at the waist and 
a scarf at the neck. 

White beach coats and capes are worn with colored suits 
and vice versa. One of the most alluring costumes we have 
seen is the tropical island printed beach ensemble shown 


at the right. 


A SHARKSKIN BATHING SUIT THAT CAN ALSO BE WORN 
FOR A PLAY SUIT, 
made in pastel colors, is cut high at the neck, with a round Peter 
Pan collar and is buttoned down the back. The off-the-face piqué 
hat is worn to keep the hair in place. (B. Altman.) 
(Paul D’Ome.) 


IVORY TIPS 
Protect the Lips 


REDS, BLUES, GREENS AND YELLOWS 
are harmoniously blended in this tropical island beach ensemble of 
printed silk crépe. The bodice top and the shorts are lined with jer MitLoO a s MAY 
sey, the skirt ties at the waist in front (Bonwit-Teller.) ac a oe oe a , 
(The New York Times Studios.) 


CREAT€EO 8.Y PM > 
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HOME BENEATH THE BIG TREES. 
By Frank B. Barnes, Wrangell, Alaska. 
(First prize, $15.) 








STRICTLY ee i 
CONFIDENTIAL. RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
By Margaret Lord Miller, | PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 
pr omntry fn eh Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competiti@ 
published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTOBS 


| awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 fa 


second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs acc@ 
| Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photogré 


they must carry return postage and should be addressed to the A 
By Capt. Ralph F. Gallogly, | photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty 
Hagerman, Idaho. 


(Cash award, $3.) Street, New York, N. Y. | G 


STRAIGHTAWAY. 
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INNERS 
40F CASH 


MATEUR 
PHOTO 
CONTEST 


ORCHARD. 
By C. Timmerman, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
(Casb. award, $3.) 


IN THE BEAUTY 
OF THE LILY. 
By Johanna E. 

Heim, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

(Cash award, $3.) 


THE GRAND TETON MOUNTAINS. 
By Mary Louise Higgins, Worcester, Mass. (Cash award, $3.) 


THE GRASS IN THE NEXT 
PASTURE LOOKS GREENER. 
By W. Edward White, Plymouth, 
N. H. (Cash award, $3.) 
THE DISTORTED GARDEN. 
By F. Paul D. Huseman, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Cash award, $3.) 
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INTERNATIONAL SMALL TALK. 

Ann Harding, a visitor in England, chats with Noel 
Coward at the Theatrical Garden Party at Regents 
Park, London. 

(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 





FLOTSAM IN THE EAST RIVER. 
Something floating in the water below engages the attention of the youthful players in Sidney 
Kingsley’s “Dead End.” Billy Halop, who plays the leading réle in the play, is at the left. 
(White.) 


GLADYS COOPER AND PHILIP MERIVALE, 
the principals in “Call It a Day,” the Theatre 
Guild production at the Morosco Theatre. 
(Hal Phyfe.) 


W PA [LIGHTS O'LONDON, ../2%"s2"...||[ KAY FRANCIS as Florence Nightingale 


FEDERAL THEATRE Ty 
Mecaiess Only | “4 R A T T L p HY Ni 8 ” THEATRE. (DALY'S) in “THE WHITE ANGEL’’—Presented by Warner Bros. na 
= BROADWAY AT 68rd STREET @ PHONE CIRCLE 71-5855 


BROADWAY to 1 P. M. br 
Tickets at Box Office “OLASS OF 99” The Popular Priced Thea. S : R A N D AND 47TH STREET 25c Daily. 
or 701—8th Ave. (MANHATTAN ) 
BROADWAY AT 58rd STREET @ PHONE CIRCLE 1-6771-2-3 ee: ee cert =. ee: - a 


25° to 5 5 Snizher FRI. EVE. NEGRO THEA. 
“aim oe TURP! PENTIN ne sm || {2 MUSIC HALL cain cae 


oor aeons rmameneinte Week Beginning June 25th 


on SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
ORBAN BEL GEDDES Prevents : “The Poor Little Rich Girl’ 


“ Enormously oe aa in 
yh ir A ing DKAD END with Alice Faye Gloria Stuart Jack Haley Michael Whalen 
rama. ; P 


A Fox Picture—Darryl F. Zanuck in charge of Production 


—Atkinson, by SIDNEY KINGSLEY Gala Stage Revue—Symphony Orchestra. ist Mezzanine Seats Reserved. Phone COL. 5-6535 
N. Y. Times 
BELASCO 4 St. E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. en ee . —— ee Se “- 


ASTOR THEATRE| 3rd Month = M-G-M’s SHOW OF SHOWS 


“All O. K., high class and sublime.” —Brooks Atkinson, Times Air Conditioned 


SENSATIONAL MUSICAL HIT rave Sse! “THE GREAT ZIEGFELD” 


ON YOUR TOES) ee aA 
Matinees 65c to $1.10; WILLIAM MYRNA LUISE 


Evenings 55c to $2.20. 




























































































RAY LUELLA TAMARA Sat. Matinees & Sat. POWELL LOY RAINER 
with BOLGER GEAR GEVA nog BR — This pioture wilt povitwwely not be shown in 
5 § . > i 5 7% 1.10 $3.85 any other eatre in ew or 8 season! f 
IMPERIAL THEATRE sie mh RB, = a oe-t1.10 = $2.75 Svery Saturday. — ' 
a . ; . ones + - - - : 
[ GEORGE ABBOTT presents THE NATIONAL NECESSITY 
SEE 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL = 
| EVERY WEEK wi 
lov 
A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK ma ~_— IF YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE 
—_, Tr E > ae §3 _ i 
CORT THEA TRE Matta as Wek aan Gat hte-See to a, Wie. 90008 | | WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 
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FE SCREEN 


“WHITE FANG” 


movies by Earl Johnson, his owner, plays the title rdéle 

in “White Fang,” the movie version of Jack London’s 
sequel to “The Call of the Wild.” The offspring of a St. 
Bernard and a wolf, White Fang performs a succession of 
crucial services in carrying the plot through struggles 
against the northern Winter, quarrels between rough men 
and the gentler misunderstandings of romance. 


| ‘movies by. a German shepherd dog trained for the 


sabe 


~~ 


(No. 2.) After his rescue Scott pretends he is the dead youth and takes over the mine in his 
name. When his old partner, Slats (Slim Summerville) finds him, Slats almost gives his real iden- 
tity away. When Sylvia Burgess (Jean Muir), the sister, arrives in the Spring, Scott tells her her 
brother died of pneumonia, shielding her from the more ugly truth, and she approves his conduct 
in masquerading as her brother. 
= eee Za 

PE ee ars De = 








(No. 4.) Sylvia retains faith in Scott, and the recovery of her brother’s diary, in which he has 
written of his suicidal intentions, finally clears the man with whom she has by this time fallen in 
love. Whereupon Scott gets both the girl and the gold mine, with Slats beaming approval from 
the sidelines. 









(No. 1.) Weedon Scott (Michael Whalen) finds 
worse weather than he had anticipated when a 
girl and her brother persuade him to take the boy 
in to prospect a gold mine the pair have inherited. 
Privation drives the boy mad and he kills him- 
self, while Scott escapes death only through the 
opportune arrival of White Fang. 












(No. 3.) Discovery of the body of the dead boy, 
with a bullet in his head, proves embarrassing for 
Scott. He is denounced as an imposter, and since 
the bullet disproves his explanation that the boy 
died of pneumonia, he is locked up as a suspected 
murderer. White Fang again comes to the rescue, 
helping Scott to overpower his guard and escape. 














150 Authorities 


Digest a Year’s Significant 


A comprehensive survey of the American 
scene, reviewing the march of events in the 
momentous year 1935, is offered in the latest 
edition of The American Year Book. It is a source 
book that is invaluable in making quickly avail- 
able an authoritative digest of the progress made 
in almost every field of human activity during 


this historic period. 


For the financier, business man, economist, 
writer, scientist, teacher, student, The American 
Year Book will save hours of time. It is a clearly 
and concisely narrated encyclopedia, the facts 


completely indexed, the articles contributed by 
recognized experts in their respective fields. 


This 900-page book is of great value for fact- 
finding, for general information, for obtaining a 
clear unbiased conception of the year’s news or 
of events and progress in a particular field. 


The American Year Book is $7.50 a copy, 
mailed postpaid to any address in the United 
States. Additional volumes, covering every year 
since 1925, are also available. Send in your order 
at once to 


The AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


235 WEST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 








